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ABSTRACT 

The current basic grant formula of the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational Education* Act has the following components: 
distribution of funds is based primarily on state population, but 
aliocGtions are adjuste-d to compensate those states with younger 
populations^ to compensate states with fewer resources, and to ensure 
that no state receives less than ^ minimum grant. Analyses of federal 
appropriations showed that the influence of these individual 
adjustments is relatively small for most states but can be 
substantial fop a few states. For example, the minimum grant 
provisions sometimes markedly increase the grants of a few sparsely 
populated states while slightly decreasing grants for all other 
states. The Applied Technology Education Amendments of 1989, passed 
by ther House of Representatives as House ^Resolution 7, has a basic 
grant formula that is similar to the Perkins Act's except that it 
contains additional provisions for minimum and maximum payments to 
states and specifies that no state would receive less than its FY 
1989 grant. Under the Perkins Act, states have considerable 
flexibility in their distribution of basic grants. Partly because of 
findings by the General Accounting Office that some state 
distributions may favor wealthier communities over poorer ones. House 
Resolution 7 requires that 70 percent of funds for school districts 
and postsecondary institutions be distributed based on poverty, 20 
percent be based on number of handicapped students, and 10 percent be 
based on enrollment. The data needed to estimate the effects of these 
proposed formulas are not available at the federal level. (CML) 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
THE BAiSIC STATE 6BANT FORMULA OF 
TBE CARL PERKINS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 

SUMMARY 

Federal funding for the Carl D» Perkins Vocational Education Act (PJL. 
98^24), the m^or Federal, statute supporting vocational education^ is 
authorized Ihrouf^ FY 1989» The lOlst Congress is considering the 
reauthorization of the Perkms Act. Li Msy the House passed the Applied 
Technologjr Education Amendments of 1989 (HiL 7). The Senate held 
hearings on its reauthorization bill (S. 1109| which is a simple extension of 
the authorization of appropriations) during the summer of 1989. Among 
proposed ch^mgesi HJL 7 alters the Perkiris basic State grant formula and 
contains formulas for distributing basic grant funds within States* This 
report discusses provisions in the Act for the basic grant formula and within 
State^distributions of funds and examines the changes proposed in Hit 7* 

The current basic^ ip^t formula h&s the following components: 
distxibution of funds is based primarily on State population, but allocations 
are adjusted to compensate 'those States with younger populetionsi to 
compensate States Willi fewer resourccfi and to ensure that ho State receives 
less than a minimtm jeprant^ Our anidyses show that the influence of these 
individual adjusttninte iis relatively small for most States but can be 
8ubstanti£?^fpr a few States* For example, the minimum grant provisions 
increase (rometiines markedly) the grants of a few (mostiy sparsely populated) 
States while sli^^tly decreasing grants for all other States. 

The basic grant formula in HJEL 7 is similar to current law except that 
it contains additional provisions for minimum and maxiihum payments to 
States and specifies that no State would receive less than ite FY 1989 grant. 
Because of this FY 1989 ''hold haraaless/ the Hit 7 formula would not 
change the amount a Stete receives unless Perkins Act appropriations 
indrease. Proposed changes would allocate most increases above the FY 1989 
appropriation to States that are not affected by current minimum grant 
provisip2U* 

Currehtiyi Stetes have considerable fiexibiliiy in their distribution of 
basic grants. In part because of findings the Genera! Accounting Office 
that some Stete distributions may favor "wealthier conununities over poorer 
ones,** Hit. 7 qjecifies how Stetes must distribute their Perkins basic grante. 
HJL 7 requirttB that 70 percent of fxmds for school districte and postsecondary 
institutions be. distributed based on poverty, 20 percent be based on number 
of handicapped studente, ,and 10 percent be based on enrollment. The date 
needed to estimate the eftecte of these proposed formtilas are not available at 
the Federal level. All that can be said with any confidence is that local 
grante would be no less than the H.R. 7 local hold harmless levels (assuming 
no decrease in Stete fimdin^. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
THE BASIC STATE GRANT FORMULA OF 
TBE CARL i). PERKINS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 



INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 

Federal fiinding for the Carl D. Perkina Vocational Education Act (PX. 
98t524)i the msyor Federal statute supporting vocational education, is 
authorized throu^ FY 1989,^ and the lOlst Cong^ss is considering the 
reauthorization of the Act* In May the House passed the Applied Tedinologjr 
Education Amendments of 1989 (HJt 7). The Senate held hearings on its 
reauthprization bill (S. 1109)2 in June and July of 1989. 

Among proposed changes^ HJL 7 makes some alterations in the Perkins 
basic State gnEuit formula and specifies how States should distribute these 
basic grant/^nds. to local school districts, and postsecondaiy institutions.^ 
ThU report discusses the ctureht formula and within State distributions of 
funds and examines the chah^s proposed in HJL 7* 

State population between the ages of 15 and 65 ib a mcgor component 
of the basic grant formula. The formula also adjusts grants to increase funds 
to States with .relatively low per capita income (PCI) and to ensure that no 



^The General Education Provisions Act (6EPA) automatically extends 
the Perkins Act authorization for at least an additional year (through FY 
1990). 

1109 currently is a simple extension of the authorization for 
appropriations* 

^e Perkins Act defines postsecondaiy institutions as "legally authorized 
to provide po^econdary education within a State^ or any postsecondaiy 
educatipnal^institution operated by or on behalf of any Indian tribe which is 
eligible to contract with the Secretary of the Interior for the administration 
of programs under the Indian Self-Determination Act or under the Act of April 
16y 1934.** The Act also defines vocational education as educational programs 
providing "other than a baccalaureatet or advanced degree." Thus, 4-year 
postsecondaiy institution (unless they provide associate degrees, certificates, 
or other nonbaccalaureate degrees) are not eligible for Perkins funds* In 
addition, private institutions--such as for profit schools-have limited eligibility 
for Perkins funds; To receive fundc such schools, must "make a significant 
contribution to obtaining the objectives of the State plan and can provide 
subfiftahtially eqiiivdent training at a lesJer cost, or oah provide equipment or 
services not availidble in public institutions*" 
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State receives less than a minimum amount or a maximum percentage 
increase. Following an overview of the Perkins Act, the report examines the 
influence of these components of the formula (population, PCI, and minimum 
and maximum grants) on the distribution of Perkins bjasic grants. Next the 
report analyzes HJt. 7 changes to the besic grmxt formula, which contoim 
additional provisions for minimum arid maximum grants. The report 
concludes with a discussion of HJL 7 proposals for the di»tribution of basic 
grant fiihds within States. 



THE CARL D. PERKINS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 

Oh October 19, 1984,.the Carl Perkfais Vocational Education Act was 
signed into law (PX. 98*524).^ The Act, which is named for the late chairman 
of the House Education and Labor (Toinmittee, repealed and replaced the 
Vocational Education Act 0^1963 (PX. 88-210), The purposes of the Perkins 
Act include improving iaccess to quality vpcationied educatidii for groups such 
as the disadvantaged Jsmd the handicapped and assisting States to expand, 
imjprpve, and modernize vocational education programs. The Federal 
Gbvernment provides funding under the Perkins Act for these and other 
^purposes; however, Perjkins fuiads represent less thw 10 percent of all public 
expenditures for vocational education. State and local funds provide the 
preponderance of resources for vocational education. 

The authorization of appropriations under the Perkins Act was $950 
million for FY 1985 and "&uch sums as may be necejssai^ for FY 1986 
through FY 1989. Figure 1 shows the total appropriations for the Perkins 
Act and appropriations a4ju8t8d for inflation for FY 1985^ to FY 1989. 
Except for the post-sequestration amount in FY 1986,^ total annual 



^or further it "ormation on the Perkins Act, see VS. Library of Congress. 
Congressional Research Service* Federal Vocational Education Legislation: 
Recurring laauea^puring the Last; Quarter Century. CBS Report for Congress 
No. 88-704 EPW^;by Richwd N. Apling and Paul M. Irwin. Washington, 1988, 
and VS. Library ^f Congress. Congressional Research Service. Carl D. 
Perkins VcK^qtioncl'Education Ack Issues for Reauthorization. Issue Brief No. 
1689069, by Richard N. Apling and Paul M. Irwin. Aug. 11, 1989 (updated 
regularly). Washington, 1989. 

^FY 1985 was the first year for which funds were provided under the 
Perkins Act., 

^As a result of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985. (PX. 99-17"^, most programs in the U.S. Department of Education 
were stibjecf; to a uniform percentage reduction (sequestration) of 4.3 percent 
in FY 1986. For further information, see U.S. Library of Congress. 
Congressional Research Service. Gramm-Rudnian-Hollings and Department 

(continued...) 
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appropriations have increased for each year of the Perkins Act. However, 
annual appropriation levels have actually decreased hy 7*2 percent during this 
period when a4justed for inflation* 



FY 85-89 Perkins Act Funds 

(in current and 1985 dollars) 
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Most.of the funding for the Act is authorized under basic State grants 
and xiational programs. Of the amount authorized for these purposes, 2 
I)ercent is .reserved for national programs, 1.26 percent for Indian programs, 
and p^/ percent for native Hawaiian programs. Funding for basic State 
grants comprises about 90 percent of the appropriations for the Perkins Act. 
.Besides basic State grants and national programs, the Perkins Act authorizes 
several other vocational education prognuns (only those that are starred i*) 
have ever been funded): 

• *Communiiy*Based Organizations 

• ^Consumer and^Homemaker Education 

• Adult Training, Retraining, and Employment Development 



^(...continued) 

of Education Programs. CRS Report No. 86-544 EPW, by Angela M. Evans. 
Washington, 1986. 
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• Career Guidance and Counseling 

• Induistty-EIducaiion Partnership for Training in Hi^ Technology 
Occupations 

• ^State Councils on Vocational Education 

• ^Bilingual Vocational Training 

Figure 2 shows the distribution of FY 1989 ftinds for basic grants and for 
other programs and activities authorized by the Perkins Act* (See the table 
in appendix A for fUrther details on appropriation amounts.) 

FY 85 Perkins Act Funding 

Qn thousands of dollars) 

Comm-Bnsed Org 

Hqmcmakcrs 

Bilingual Voc. Trg. 
National Programs 

Indians/Hawaiians 
State Councils 

>ource: U.S. Deportment of Education 

Figure 2 




From its basic State grants each State may reserve up to 7 percent for 
administrative expenses. 'Of the remaining amount, each State must spend 43 
percent for vocational education program improvement, innovation, and 
expansion* The ot^er 57 percent must be spent for vocational education 
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programs for q>ecial populations and activities^ Figure 3 shows the 
distribution of basic State grants between resources for program improvement 
and for special populations* Each State must distribute at least 80 percent 
of its basic State grant to local educational agencies and postsecondary 
institutions* Howeveri 100 percent of fimds reserved for th^ disadvantaged 
and handicapped must be distributed by formulas specified in the Act. 



Distribution of FY 89 Basic Grant 

(in thousands of dollars) 



'rogrom Improvement 
$330,157 




4iX 



S7X 



Note: Admlnlstrotive furiils excluded. 
Sourct: U.S. DtpartrrMnt of CducoUon 



Figure 3 



Sex Bios 
Single Parents 

Adult Trg/Retrg 

Handicapped 

Oisadvantaged 
Criminal Offenders 



^The Perkins Act requires States to distribute 57 percent of their basic 
grants as follows: 



Handicapped Individuals 10.0 

Disadvantaged Individuals 22*0 

Adults in Need of Training and Retraining 12*0 

Single>^Parehts and Homemakers 8,5 

Elimination of Sex Bias and Stereotyping 3.5 

Criminal Offenders 1*0 



Total 57.0 
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Congrese has amended the .Ferkixis Act several times since passing the 
Act in 1984. For the most yart, these have been technical amendments and 
have not significantly chfinged the A^. Por example, the Augustus F. 
Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford Elexaentaiy and Secqndaiy School Improvement 
Amendments (P^. i()0-297) amended tibe Perkins Act to make funds available 
for sins^e jiregnant women that were otherwise available for sin^^e parents 
and homemakers binder Ihe basic State grants program. The Omnibus Trade 
and Competitive. ^ Act of 1988 (PX. 100418) made the most recent 
amendments to the Act, adding new provisions for job training in hi|^ growth 
and hi£^ technology occupations** 

CUBBENT FORMULA FOR STATE BASIC GRANTS 

This part of the report discuSses the current State basic grant formula. 
As noted earliari basic grant allocationo are. made t6 States according to 
population groupsi with acljustments to provide relatively larger grants to 
States ^th younger populations and lower income per capita and to ensure 
mini&um and maximum grants* The first section suitmnarizes the components 
of the formula* Each successive section analyzes the influences of individual 
components of the formula on the distribution of basic graiiis to Sktes. 

OVERVIEW OF TEE CURRENT FORMULA 

Although Congress has changed some aspects of the State allocation 
formula (such as the minimum payment a State could receive)* the current 
formula is similar to the formula used over the last 25 years. The current 
State allocation formula distributes fiinds based on population in thrie groups 
(15-19| 2()-24| and 25^ years old) and PCL The formula counts population 
in each age group difierently. In effect, 65 pendent of this part of the formula 
depends on the population in the 16^ 19 age group, 25 percent depends on 
the 20 to 24 group, s^id 20 percent depends on the 25 to 65 group.^ To 
compensate StatS^ veith lower PCIs^.the formula uses an allotment ratio based 
on a 3-year moving average of TCI to ac(just StatesVallocations. The PCI 
.adjustment raises idlotments for lower income States and reduces allotments 



^For a summaiy of amendments to the Perkins Act^ see U*S* Libraiy of 
Congress* Congressional Research Service* Federal VocaiioTial Education 
Legislation: Reairring J$8ue$ During the iMt Quarter Ckntu^^ CRS Report 
for Congress No. 88-704 EPW, by Richard Apling and Paul M* Irwin* 
Washington^ 1988. Appendix A. 

^bre speciflcallyi the formula multiplies a State's population between the 
ages of 15-19 by a factor or weij^t of the 20-24 age group by J2S^ and the 
25-65 group by ^0* 
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for hii^er income States*^® The allotment, ratio is multiplied by each 
population group and the Tesults are tdtaled for ea^h group. Allocations are 
then based on the each State's proportions of these totals. 

The formula makes several adjustments so that no State receives less 
than a minimum aiiioimt, which is the greater cf: 

« the State's Perkms gro^t m FY 1985, and 

• 0.6 percent ot the total allocation for basic grants. 

The minimiim allotment under thy Perkins Act for each of the Outlying 
Areas" is $ilOO|OOG;- The Act also provides that no State (as a result of tho 
minimum grant provision) is to receive an increase Chat is more than 50 
percent greater than its grant for the preceding fiscal year. 

STATE POPIJIATION AS A COMPONENT OF THE FORMULA 

This section discusses the inJQuence ibf State population on Perkins grant 
allocations. State population between the ages of 15 and 65 is the primaxy 



^^e formula is 1.0 *C0.5 x (State average PCl/Nationa! a^ erage PCD)* 
The Act places a maximum of 0.6 and a minimum of 0.4 on the ratio. For 
ezamplei the calculated ratio for Alsbama (using data from FY 198&>87) is 
0.614| which is reduced to the nrjadmuii& of 0.6, and the calculated ratio for 
Alaska is 0.371| which is increased to.the minimum of 0.4. The Act provides 
that the ratio for Puerto^Rico and tEe Outlying Areas is 0.6. 

^^For the purposes of this report, the Outlying Areas of the United States 
are Aiorican Samoa, Guami the Northern Mariana Islands, the Virffn Islands, 
and Palau* Palau is the only renudningopart of the Trust Territories of the 
Pacific Islands (TTPD* Under the CompryA of Free Association Act of 1985 
(PX. 99-239), .two of the areas formerly in the TTPI-the Republic of the 
Marvl^iall Islwds and the Federated States of Micronesia*-adopted C!ompacts 
of Free Association 1^ local referendum, are no longer part cf the United 
States, and are no longer eligible for Federal grante. Voters of Palau have not 
yet adopted their Clompact of Free Association* Thus, Palau is still part of the 
United States and eligible for Federal s^ts* PXi 99-239 provides that Palau 
will continue to be eligible to receive a propoiiional share^i.e., proportional 
to Palau's share of the relevant population in the entire former TTPI-of 
Federal education and other grant programs until it adopts a Compact of Free 
Association with the United States. 

^*rhe proportion of . the $209,000 minimum for Outlying Areas that the 
VS. Department of Education reserves for ti e basic grants program is 
$191,167. Palau's proportionate share of the mim^^um grant that would have 
gone to the TTPI is $65,242* 
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factor in the current allocation of Federal vocational education fiinds to 
States. In general) the more populous a State the more Perkins funds it 
receives. The General Accounting Oflice (6A0)y in its catalog of Federal grant 
ibrmulai9| notes tiiat .population in a grant formu^ as a pros^ for the 

cost of program servicss:^^ One reason for distributing funds based on 
population is that all people between the ages of 15 and 65 are eligible for 
voratioxial educationi st If other relevant factors are equali the more 

eligible participants, the greater the total cost of the program. One reason for 
counting age groups differently is tiiat those between the ages of 15 to 19 are 
most Ukely to^participate in public vocational education.^^ 

Table 1 presents the allocation of Perldxis funds if the formula were based 
only on State population between the ages of 15 and 65 and shows what 
happens when different adjustments are made for populations in the three age 
groups\(i.e.^ 15*19| 2()-24| and 25-65).^^ This and oilier 1»bles use percentage 
change to show the influence of formula components. In addition) because 
States receive very different amounts of fundSi many tables also present grants 
per capita (Le;, the State's grant divided by the State's 1&>65. population) to 
show the influence cf formula components. 

The first numerical column in table 1 shows the ;*%rribution of State 
basic grant ftinds for FY 1989 based solely on State population ages 15*65. 
The second column shows changes in graiits when thk a(]yustments for age 
groups are applied. The third numerical column contains percentage 
difference between ^he two grant amounts* The third and fourth columns 
present the per capita amounts for the grants* The last column contains the 
percentage of each State's population in the 15 to 19 age group, since this is 
the group given most wei^t in the formula. 

As expected, funds allocated only on population would result in the same 
per capite grant for eveiyone (i*e., $4*99-the FY 19U9 per capita grant for the 
United States as a whole)* Giving most wei^t to people in the 15-19 age 



*^.S. General Accounting Office* Grant Formulas: A Catalog of Federal 
Aid to States and Localities. Report GAO/HRD-87-28, Mar* 23, 1987* 
Washington, 1987* 

^^e National Assessment of Vocational Education reporte that 97 
percent of all hi|^ school students take at least some vocational education* 

^^Estimates in this and other tables were calculated using population and 
income data from the U*S. Department of Education* Estimates are rounded 
to the nearest $1)000* Unless otherwise notedy estimates are based on the FY 
1989 appropriation level for basic granta of $825*6 million* Estimated grants 
for the Outlying/ Areas may differ from those calculated by the U*S* 
Department of Education* Alsp^ entitlements and allocations for the **Tru8t 
Territory of the Pacific Islands'* for FY 1989 are not comparable to those for 
1985, because the composition and status, of that area have changed* 
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bracket wotild increase grants to States vrifh younger popiilations and fe^ 
grantsr to those with older populaHons. A comparison between the allocaticos 
for. Mimissippi and Flcm the influence of this component of the 

formula, ^proxmiately 13 percent of Mississippi's adult population is 
between the ages of 15 and 19. Flonda has about 10 percent in that age 
range. Hie population adjustment in the allocation formula would raise 
liGssissippi's aUpcation 1^ nearly 13 percent and reduce Floriua's by about 7 
percent. The changes resulting from the population group adjjustments range 
from a loss of -10.0 percent to a gain of 14.4 percent Per capita grants range 
from pltA9 to S5.71. Twenly-five States would receive additional funds 
because of ihw^ adjustment 
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TABLE 1. Comparison of Basic State Fonnula .Grants 
Based on Population Ages 15.^65 and 
on Adjtisted Poptilatlon 



Grant Grant Percent Grcnt 

based on based on difference per 

population adjusted columns capita 

State (15-65) population. 1 and 2 (15-65) 

(1) (2) . (3) (4) 



Alabama 


$13,486,000 


$14,199,000 


5.29% 


$4.99 


$5.25 


12.32 


Alaska 


1,801,000 


1,802,000 


0.06 


4.99 


4.99 


11.08 


Arizona 


11,066,000 


11,032,000 


-0.31 


4.99 


4.97 


11.27 


Arkansas 


7,643,000 


8,049,000 


5.31 


4.99 


5.25 


12.34 


California 


93,835,000 


88,592,000 


-5r59 


4.99 


4.71 


10.36 


Colorado 


11,400,000 


10,878,000 


-4.58 


4.99 


4.76 


10.59 


Connecticut 


10,986,000 


10,681,000 


-2.78 


4.99 


4.85 


10.94 


Delaware 


2v210,000 


2,195,000 


-0.68 


4.99 


4.95 


11.06 


Florida 


38,955,000 


36,253,000 


-6.94 


4.99 


4.64 


10.26 


Georgia 


21,079,000 


22,132,000 


5.00 


4.99 


5.24 


12.19 


Hawaii 


3,707,000 


3,620,000 


-2.35 


4.99 


4.87 


10.63 


Idaho 


3,163,000 


3,341,000 


5.63 


4.99 


5.27 


12.62 


Illinois 


38,795,000 


38,483,000 


-0.80 


4.99 


4.95 


11.25 


Indiana 


18,57.9,000 


19,033,000 


2.83 


4.99 


5.13 


11.89 


Iowa 


9,160,000 


9,238,000 


0.85 


4. '99 


5.03 


11.55 


Kansas 


8,067,000 


7,885,000 


-2.26 


4.99 


4.88 


10.95 


Kentucl^ 


,12,418,000 


12,951,000 


4.29 


4.99 


5.20 


12.05 


Louisiana 


14,543,000 


15,401,000 


5.90 


4.99 


5.28 


12.21 


Maine 


3,956,000 


4,065,000 


- 2.76 


4.99 


5.13 


11.85 


Haryland 


15,816,000 


15,533,000 


-1.79 


4.99 


4.90 


10.95 


Mass. 


20,096,000 


19.668,000 


-2.13 


4.99 


4.88 


10.82 


Michigan 


31,052,000 


32,283,000 


3.96 


4.99 


5.19 


12.11 


Minnesota 


14,094,000 


13,971,000 


-0.87 


4.99 


4.95 


11.19 


Mississippi 


8,367,000 


9,451,000 


12.96 


4.99 


5.64 


13.1 + 


Missouri 


16,808,000 


16,677,000 


-0.78 


4.99 


4.95 


11.28 


Montana 


2,629,000 


2,605,000 


-0.91 


4.99 


4.94 


11.39 


Nebraska 


5,159,000 


5,156,000 


-0.06 


4.99 


4.99 


11.32 


Nevada 


3,487,000 


3,138,000 


-10.01 


4.99 


4.49 


9.59 


New Hainpsh5.re 


3,627,000 


3,616,000 


-0.30 


4.99 


4.97 


11.28 


New Jersey 


26,313,000 


25,589,000 


-2.75 


4.99 


4.85 


11.00 


New Mexico 


4,929,000 


5,127,000 


4.02 


4.99 


5.19 


12.04 


New York 


60,473,000 


59,054,000 


-2 35 


4.99 


4.87 


10.96 


N. Carolina 


21,957,000 


22,444,000 


2.22 


4.99 


5.10 


11.72 


North Dakota 


2,140,000 


2,170,000 


1.40 


4.99 


5.06 


11.42 
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Grant 
per 

capita Percent 

(15-65) ages 

(adjusted) 15-19 

(5) (6) 
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TABLE 1. Coatparlsoh of Basic State Formula Grants 
Based on Pdptilatioh Ages ISr^S and 
CTL Adjusted Population- -Continued 



State 



Grant 

Grant Grant Percent Grant per 

based on based ori difference per capita Percent 

population adjusted columns capita (15-65) ages 

(15-65) popuiiticn 1 and 2 (15-65) (adjusted) 15-19 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 



Ohio 


36,026,000 


36,432,000^ 


1.13 


4.99 


5.05 


11.70 


Oklahoma 


.10,677,000 


10,799,000 


1.14 


4.99 


5.05 


11.59 


Oregon 


9,025,000 


8,559,000 


-5.16 


4.99 


4.73 


10.72 


.Pennsylvania 


39,858,000 


39,115,000 


-1.86 


4.99 


4.90 


11.14 


Rhode. Island 


3,323,000 


3,273,000 


-1.50 


/ A A 

4 99 


4.91 




S . -.Carplina 


11,5(55,000 


12,209,000 


5.57 


4.99 


5.27 


12.17 


South- Dakota. 


2i, 250, 000 


2,286,000 


1.60 


4.99 


5.07 


11.53 


Tetmessee 


16,364,000 


16,531,000 


1.02 


4.99 


5.04 


11.62 


Texas 


55,449,000 


57,147,000 


3.06 


4.99 


5.14 


11.93 


Utah 


5,i0l§.,vp00 


5,754,000 


14.42 


4.99 


5.71 


13.69 


Vermont 


1,861,|000 


1,914,000 


2.85 


4.99 


5.13 


11.80 


Virginia 


26,650,000 


.20,485,000 


-0.80 


4.99 


4.95 


11.02 


'Washington - 


15,337,000 


14,736,000 


-3.92 


4.99 


4.79 


10.83 


W. Virginia 


'6,266,000 


6,486.000 


3.51 


4.99 


5.16 


12.18 


Wisconsin.: 


13,806,000 


16,091,000 


1.80 


4.99 


5.08 


11.62 


Wyoming 


i,6i6,QPP 


1,593,000 


-1.42 


4.99 


4.92 


11.11 


Dist. of Col. 


2,185,000 


1,900,000 


-13.04 


4.99 


4.34 


8.90 


Puerto Rice 


9,759,000 


12,875,000 


31.93 


4.99 


6.58 


17.23 


Amer. Samoa 


90,000 


145,000 


61.11 


4.99 


8.05 


22.22 


Guam 


329,000 


441,000 


34.04 


4.99 


6.68 


16.67 


N. Marianas 


50,000 


78,000 


56.00 


4.99 


7.78 


20.00 


Trust Teri:. a/ - - - 












Virgin Is. 


280,000 


373,000 


29.07% 


4.99 


6.43 


17.24 


U.S. Totels 


$825,600,000 


$825,600,000 


0.00% 


$4.99 


$4.99 


11.38% 



S/ Current population figures by age groups are not available ^or tiie Trust Territory. 
See footnote 11 for a discussion of the status of the Trust Territory. 

NOTE: Grant eb-timates are rounded to the nearest $1,000. 

Source: Congressional Research Service calculations based on data from the U.S. 
Department of Education 
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THE PER CAPITA INCOME AimJSTMENT 

In adcUtibn tocadjustments f^^ tha^^ge of^ a State's population, another 
com^K)hent of the'Porkine^b grant formUa is the adjustment for a State's 
average >FCL This seciioh^camines t^^ influence) of the PCI adjustment on 
aUocatiqnp to Si^ Per\napita>income is a measure of fiscal capacity, that 
is, a State's ability to pay^for vocational education or other programs*^^ The 
cumnt formula.adji^ a State's fiscalrcapacity by increasmg payments to 
States yii^^ PCb and.reducing psyinento to wealthier States. 

One argument behind is that relatively poor States indicated 

by lower^persop^ income per capita) ha^^ less fisdd capacity to raise revenues 
for vocational educatipn-s^^ thus require nk>r6rFcderd ass 

Table 2 shows changes in allocations resulting from.ad|}iMing the formula 
for States' PCI* Column 1 contains State grants based on weighted 
population a^s 15 to 65. CHiese grante are identicallto those in column 2 in 
table 1.) Ck>lui)m 2 8^^ State grants adjusted for States' average PCI and 
for ppptilation, and column 3 shows the percentage differences resulting from 
this adjustment. Colunms 4 and 5 contain the per capita ^pritite based on the 
two formulas. The last column of table 2 contains each Stajbe's Pd averaged 
over 1985) J,986y and 1987 (as used in the Perkins basic grant formula). 

Comparing columns 3 and 6 shows^hat States with an siverage PCI less 
than the national average of $14,660 would^receive increased granta after the 
PCI .'iicyustment is applied. The adjustment would reduce granta for those 
States with PCFs above the national average. Comparing Alabama and Alaska 
illustrates the influence of this adjustment. Alabamarrone of the poorest 
States 3S measured fay PCI-*would have its grant increased by nearly 20 
percent* Aiaska-*with the Nation's hi^est Pd-would ^qperience a reduction 
of more tiiah 20 percent resulting from thp PCI adjustment. Changes 
reisulting from this acyustment would range from -20.4 percent to 19.4 percent 
and per capita grants* for States would vary from $3.86 to $6.81. Nineteen 
States would experience reduced finding (compared with granta based on 
population ^Jone) £Qd 31 would gain fxmds.^^ 



^%ome have criticized the use of PCI as a measure of fiscal capacity 
' because it includes only personal income^ which may only approximate other 
aspects of the tax base such as residential and commercial properir/y general 
salesy and corporate income. For further discussion of this topic^ see U.S. 
Department of the Treasury. OfHce of State and Local Finance. Federal- 
State-Local Fiscal Relations. Sept. 1985. Washington, 1985. p. 207-250. 

^TAs one would expect, given that .tiie Perkins Act seta the allotment ratio 
at the maximiun (0.6) for the Outlying Areas, the PCI adjustment in the 
formula would substantially increase grants for these recipienta. 
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TABLE 2 « Comparison of -Basic State Formula Grants 
Based on Adjusted Population Ages 15-65 and 
on Adjustments for Per Capita Income 











Grant 










Grant 


per capita 






Grant 


Grant 


Percent per 


adjusted 


Average 




based on 


adjusted for 


difference capita 


for 


per capita 




adjusted 


per capita 


columns (15-65) 


per capita 


Income 




population 


Incone 


1 and 2 (Adjusted) 


Income 


(1985-87) 


state * 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) (4) 


(5) 


(6) 



Mabaiaa 


$14,199,000 


$16,945,000 


19. 


34% 


$5.25 


$6.27 


$11,312 


Al'ask&N 


1.802.000 


1,434,000 


-20. 


42 


4.99 


3.97 


18,444 


Arizona- . 


11.032.000 


11,730,000 


6. 


33 


4.97 


5.29 


13,649 


-Arkansas 


8.049.000 


9,606,000 


19. 


34 


5.25 


6.27 


11,018 


California 


88.592.000 


74,813,000 


-15. 


55 


4.71 


3.98 


16,876 


Colorado 


10.878.000 


10,478,000 


-3. 


68 


4.76 


4.59 


15,125 


Connecticut 


10,681.000 


8,500,000 


-20. 


42 


4.85 


3.86 


19,676 


Delaware 


2.195.000 


2,044,000 


-6. 


88 


4.95 


4.61 


15,594 


flprlda 


36,253.000 


35,946,000 


-0. 


85 


4.64 


4.60 


14,709 


Georgia 


22.132^000 


23,818,000 


7. 


62 


5.24 


5.64 


13,457 


Hawaii 


3,620,000 


3,581,000 


-1. 


08 


4.87 


4.82 


14,743 


■Id^o 


3,341,000 


3,987,000 


19. 


34 


5.27 


6.29 


11,287 


Illinois 


38,483,000 


35,936,000 


-6. 


62 


4.95 


4.62 


15,557 


Indiana 


19,033,000 


20,872,000 


9. 


66 


5.13 


5.63 


13,157 


Iowa 


9,238,000 


9,991,000 


8. 


15 


5.03 


5.44 


13,380 


kiinsas 


7,885,000 


7,938,000 


0. 


67 


4.88 


4.91 


14,485 


Kentucky 


12,951,000 


15,457,000 


19. 


35 


5.20 


6.21 


11,367 


Louisiana 


15,401,000 


18,381,000 


19. 


35 


5.28 


6.31 


11,332 


Malnie 


4,065,000 


4,530,000 


11. 


44 


5.13 


5.71 


12,892 


Maryland 


15,533,000 


12,972,000 


-16. 


49 


4.90 


4.09 


17,012 


Mass. 


19,668,000 


15,652,000 


-20. 


42 


4.88 


3.89 


17,694 


Michigan 


32,283,000 


31,942,000 


-1. 


06 


5.19 


5.13 


14,736 


Minnesota 


13; 971, 000 


13,553,000 


-2. 


99 


4.95 


4.80 


15,023 


Mississippi 


9,451,000 


11,278,000 


19, 


33 


5.64 


6.72 


9,731 


Missouri. 


16,677,000 


17,378,000 


4, 


20 


4.95 


5.16 


13,963 


Hontaha 


2,605,000 


3,109,000 


19, 


35 


4.94 


5.90 


11,698 


Nebraska 


5,156,000 


5,490,000 


6, 


48 


4.99 


5.31 


13,627 


Nevaida 


3,138,000 


2,944,000 


-6. 


18 


4.49 


4.21 


15,496 


.New Hamp. 


3,616,000 


3,162,000 


-12, 


56 


4.97 


4.35 


16,432 


New Jersey 


25,589,000 


20,363,000 


-20, 


42 


4.85 


3.86 


18,923 


New Mexico 


5,127,000 


6,119,000 


19. 


35 


5.19 


6.19 


11,512 


-New Yoric 


59,054,000 


49,888,000 


-15. 


52 


4.87 


4.12 


16,870 


N. Carolina 


22,444,000 


25,663,000 


14. 


34 


5.10 


5.83 


12,467 


North Dakota 


2,170,000 


2,483,000 


14. 


42 


5.06 


5.79 


12,455 


Ohio 


36,432,000 


38,125,000 


4 


.65 


5.05 


5.28 


13,896 
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TABLE 2. Comptrlsoh of Basic State Formitla Grants 
Based on Adjusted Population Ages 15 --65 and 
on Adjustments for Per Capita Income — Continued 



Grant 











Grant 


per capita 






Grant 


Grant 


Percent: 


pec 


adjvisted 


Average 




-hased on 


adjusted for 


difference 


capita 


for 


per capit 




adjusted 


per capita 


columns 


(15-65) 


per capita 


income 




population 


income 


1 and 2 


(adiusted) 


income 


(1985-87) 


State 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


'Oklahoma 


$10,799,000 


$12,465,000 


15.43% 


$5.05 


$5.82 


$12,308 


Oregon 


8,559,000 


9,303,000 


8.69 


4.73 


5.14 


13,302 


Pennsylvania 


39.115.000 


39,717,000 


1.54 


4.90 


4.97 


14,355 


Rhode Island 


3.273.000 


3.261.000 


-0.37 


4.91 


4.90 


14,635 


S.' Carolina 


12,209,000 


14,571,000 


19.35 


5.27 


6.29 


11,341 


South Dakota 


-2,286,000 


2,719,000 


18.94 


5.07 


6.03 


11,790 


Tennessee 


16,531,066 


19,379,000 


17.23 


5.04 


5.91 


12,042 


Te::as^ 


57,147,000 


60,917,000 


6.60 


5.14 


5.48 


13,608 


Utah 


5,754,000 


6,867,000 


19.34 


5.71 


6.81 


10,992 


Vermont 


1,914,000 


2,076,000 


8.46 


5.13 


5.57 


13,335 


Virginia 


20,485,600 


19,251,000 


-6.02 


4.95 


4.65 


15,470 


Washington 


14,736,000 


14,478,000 


-1.75 


4.79 


4.71 


14,841 


W. Virginia 


6,486,000 


7, 741 i 000 


19.35 


5.16 


6.16 


10,568 


Wisconsin 


16,091,000 


16,784,000 


4.31 


5.08 


5.30 


13,946 


Wyoming . 


1,593,000 


1,790,000 


12.37 


4.92 


5.53 


12,753 


Dist. of Col. 


1,900,000 


1,512,000 


-20. <2 


4.34 


3.45 


19,029 


Puerto Rico 


12,875,000 


15,358,000 


19.29 


6.58 


7.85 


na 


Am. Samoa 


145,000 


173,000 


19.31 


8.05 


9.60 


na 


Guam 


441,000 


526,000 


19.27 


6.68 


7.97 


na 


N. Marianas 


78,000 


93,000 


19.23 


7.78 


9.29 


na 


Trust Terr, a/ 










na 


Virgin Is. 


373,000 


445,000 


19.30 


6.43 


7.67 


na 


U.S. Totals 


$825,600,000 


$825,600,000 


C.00% 


. $4.99 


$4.99 


$14,660 



a^ See footnote 11 for a discussion of the status of the Trust Territory. 



NOTE: Grant estimates are rounded to the nearest $1,000. 

Source: Congressional Research Service calculations hased on data from the U.S. 
Department of Education. 
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MDOMUM GRANTS AND HOLD HARMLESS PROVISIONS 

Besides dijtributing funds based on State population and e^erage PCI, 
the Perkins formula provides minimum grants and maximum irpreases. These 
minimum and maximiims'grants mitigate the influences of other components 
of the formula. One argument for a minimum grant is that below a certain 
amount a State grant is too small to be wfed effectively. For the Perkins Ajct, 
that amount has been set at 0*5 percent of the total appropriations for be!8ic 
grants.^^ For FY 1989 this amount is $4,120,963.^^ The current law also 
stipulates that no State shall receive-as a result of the application of the 
xhiuimum grw provisi6n-*a grant that is 50 percent greater than its grant in 
the previous fiscal year. 

The Perkias^Act also protects States against relatively large decreases in 
their State.granits resulting from changes in the levels of a State's factors that 
make up the formula. The current Perkins formula protects Cholds harmless**} 
a State against.decreases below its FY 1985 grant level if| for example^ the 
State experienc^.a.sigiuficant decrease in population or if PCI.increased. In 
either case-decreasing population or increasing PCI-the current formula 
would reduce a Staters allocation. The 'hold harmless level ensures that a 
State will receive at least what it received in FY 1985.^ 

Table 3 illustrates the influences of the FY 1985 hold harmless and the 
minimum State grant. The first numerical column is the same as column 2 
in. table 2 (grants based on adjustments for population groups and for PCI). 
The second column shows each State's FY 1985 grant The next two columns 
indicate whether the FY 1985 hold harmless^ the minimiim grant provision, 
or both apply to a State* Column 5 shows grantjs after applying the hold 
harmless and.minimum grant (These grants ere also estimates of actual FY 
1989 grants rounded to the nearest $1,000.) Cioluimi 6 shows the influence 
of these adjustments in terms of percentage change, and the last two columns 
show the influence on per capita grants. 



^%ome Federal formula grant programs-for example, the Dwight D. 
Eisenhower Mathematics and Science Education Act-also specify a minimum 
State grant of 0.5 percent. 

^^As we discussed previously, current law provides that the minimum 
grant for the Outlying Areas is $200,000. 

^^e minimum. grant provisions of the Act are interrelated. The State 
minimum for a given State is the ^eater of two amounts: the State's FY 
1985 allocation and 0.5 percent of the total allocation for basic grants. 
Additionally, no State may receive a grant that is more than 150 percent of 
itd grant in the previous year as a result of the application of the minimum 
graiit provisions. 
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Data for Alaska illustrate how the FY 1985 hold harmless and the 0.5 
percent minimum grant work* VTithout either of * these adjustments, Alaska 
would have received approximately $1.43 million (column 1). Since this 
amount is less than Alaska's FY 1985 grant (column 2), the hold harmless 
would: apply. However, since the hold harmless level for Alaska is less than 
the 0.5 percent .mir mum, the minimum grant becomes the final grant for 
Alaska (column 5)*^> 

The result of the FY 1985 hold harmless cnd^the 0.5 percent minimum 
is to increase grants to some (mostly small) States and decrease grants to 
other States. The increases range as high as 187;4 percent above what a 
State would have received without these provisions. The decreases are usually 
about 3 percent. Fifteen States receive increased grants; 35 experience 
decreases. 



^^Table 3 displays other patterns of interactions between these two 
adjustments. V^thou; these adjustments, the estimated grant for Idtiho is 
greater than its FY 1985 grant but less, than the 0.5 percent minimum; 
therefore the final grant is the C.5 percent minimum. The grants in column 
1 for Maryland, Massachusetts, and New York are greater than the State 
minimum but less than these States' FY 1985 grants; therefore the final grant 
equals the State's FY 1985 amount. AIthou|^ it is not completely clear why 
FY 1989 allocations for these three States would be below their FY 1985 
allocations, at least part of the explanation may be a combination of 
increasing per capita income and declining population, especially in the 15 to 
19 age categoiy. Between FY 1983 and FY 1989, PCI in Massachusetts, for 
example, increased 38.6 percent (third among all States). Between 1984 and 
1987 its 15-19 year old population decreased by 9.7 percent (the highest rate 
of decline among the States). 
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TABLE 3* Comparison of Basic State Formula Qrants 
Including and Excluding State Hlnimum 
Grant Provisions 



















Estimated 


Estimated 


( 




Estimated 






Coluion 1 




Percent 


grahj 


grant 


i]' , 




grant 




Colvimn 1 


less than 




difference 


per person 


per person 






without 




less than 


0.5 percent 


Final 


between 


aged 15-65 


aged 15-65 


*. 




State 


FY 1985 


FY 1985 


minimum 


estimated 


columns 


no St&te 


with State 




State 


minimum 


grant 


grant 


($4,121,000) 


grant 


1 and 5 


minimum 


minimum 


{' 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(3) 




Alabama 


$16,945,000 


$15,524,000 






$16,375,000 


-3.4% 


$6.27 


$6.06 


\ ' 


Alaska 


1,434,000 


1,566,000 


Yes 


Yes 


4,121,000 


187.4 


3.97 


11.42 




Arizona 


11,730,000 


9,957,000 






11,336,000 


-3.4 


5.29 


5.11 


J. ' 


Arkansas 


9,606,000 


8,686,000 






9,283,000 


-3.4 


6.27 


6.06 


\ 


California 


74,iB13,000 


68,148,000 






72,297,000 


-3.4 


3.98 


3.84 


?' 


Colorado 


10,478,000 


9,158,000 






10,126,000 


-3.4 


4.59 


4.43 




Connecticut 


8,500,000 


8,224,000 






"8,224,000 


-3.2 


3.86 


3.73 


I 


^ Delaware 


2,044,000 


2,682,000 


Yes 


Yes 


4,121,000 


101.6 


4.61 


9.30 




Florida 


35,946,000 


31,281,000 






34? 737, 000 


-3.4 


4.60 


4.45 




Georgia 


23,818,000 


21,595,000 






23,017,000 


-3.4 


5.64 


5.45 




Hawaii 


3,581,000 


3,919,000 


Yes 


Yes 


4,121,000 


15.1 


4.82 


5.55 




ioano 


9 Ofi7 nno 
J , 70/ ,uuu 


\ cm nnh 




Veto 


A. 191 000 


3 4 


6 99 


6 50 


3, 


Illinois 


35,936,000 


34,165,000 






34,728,000 


-3.4 


4.62 


4.47 




Indiana 


20,872,000 


19,777,000 






20,170,000 


-3.4 


5.63 


5.44 




Iowa 


9,991,000 


9,671,000 






9,671,000 


-3.2 


5.44 


5.27 


t 


Kansas 


7,938,000 


7,207,000 






7,671,000 


-3.4 


4.91 . 


4.74 




Kentucl^ 


15,457,000 


14,427,000 






14,938,000 


-3.4 


6.21 


6.00 


> 


Louisiana 


18,381,000 


16,548,000 






17,763,000 


-3.4 


.6.31 


6.09 




Maine 


4,530,000 


4,359,000 






4,378,000 


-3.4 


5.71 


5.52 




Maryland 


12,972,000 


13,039,000 


Yes 




13,039,000 


0.5 


4.09 


4.11 



I 
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TABLE 3. Comparison of Basic State Formula Grants 
Including and Excluding State Minimum 
Grant Provisions--Continued 















Estimated 


Estimated 




Estimated 






Column 1 


Percent 


grant 


grant 




grant 




Colxuon 1 


less than 


difference 


per person 


per person 




without 




less than 


0.5 percent 


Final between 


aged 15-65 


aged 15-65 




State 


FY 1985 


FY 1985 


minimum 


estimated columns 


no State 


with State 


state 


minimum 


grant 


grant 


($4,121,000 


grant 1 and 5 


minimum 


minimum 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) (6) 


(7) 


(8) 



Massachusetts 


$15,652,000 


$17,324,000 


Yes 




$17,324,000 


10.7% 


$3.89. 


$4.30 


Michigan 


31,942,000 


31,283,000 






31,283,000 


-2.1 


5.13 


5.03 


Minnesota 


13,553,000 


13,438,000 






13,438,000 


-0.8 


4c 80 


4.76 


Mississippi 


11,278,000 


10,346,000 






10,898,000 


-3.4 


6.72 


6.50 


Missouri 


17,378,000 


16,877,000 






16,877,000 


-2.9 


5.16 


5.01 


Montavva 


3,109,000 


3,927,000 


Yes 


Yes 


4,12^,000 


32.5 


5.90 


7.82 


Nqbraskft: 


5,490,000. 


5,165,000 






5,305,000 


-3.4 


5.31 


5.13 


Nevada 


2,944,000 


3; 313, 000 


Yes 


Yes 


4,121,000 


40.0 


4.21 


5.90 


New Hampshire 


3,162,000 


3,913,000 


Yes 


Yes 


4,121,000 


30.3 


4.35 


5.67 


New Jersey 


20,363,000 


19,375,000 






19,678,000 


-3.4 


3.86 


3.73 


New Mexico 


6,119,000 


5,391,000 






5,913,000 


-3.4 


6.19 


5.98 


New York 


<»9,888,000 


51,362,000 


Yes 




51,362,000 


3.0 


4.12 


4.24 


North Carolina 


25,663,000 


23,593,000 






24,800,000 


-3.4 


5.83 


5.64 


North Dakota 


2,483,000 


3,227,000 


Yes 


Yes 


4,121,000 


65.9 


5.79 


9.61 


Ohio 


38,125,000 


36,354,000 






36,843,000 


-3.4 


5,28 


5.10 


Oklalibma 


12,465,000 


10,527,000 






12,046,000 


-3.4 


5.82 


5.63 


Oregon 


9,303,000 


8,657,000 






8,990,000 


-3.4 


5.U 


4.97 


Pennsylvania 


39,717,000 


38,550,000 






38,550,000 


-2.9 


4.97 


4.83 


Rhode Island 


3,261,000 


3,911,000 


Yes 


Yes 


4,121,000 


26.4 


4.90 


6.19 


South Carolina 


14,571,000 


13,293,000 






14,081,000 


-3.4 


6.29 


6.07 


South Dakota 


2,719,000 


3,508,000 


Yes 


Yes 


4,121.000 


51.5 


6.03 


9.14 



2d 
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TABLE 3. Comparison of Basic State Formula Grants 
Including and Excluding State Minimum 
Grant Provisions--Cohtinued 















Estimated 


Estimated 


Estimated 






Column 1 




Percent 


grant 


grant 


grant- 




Colvunn 1 


less than 




difference 


per person 


per person 


without 




less than 


0.5 percent 


Final 


between 


aged 15-65 


aged 15-65 


State 


FY 1985 


FY 1985 


minimum 


estimated 


columns 


no State 


no State- 


State- miriinum 


grant 


grant 


($4,121,000) 


grant 


1 and 5 


minimum 


minimum 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 



Tennessee 


$19,379,000 


$17,850,000 






§18,728,000 


-3.4% 


$5.91 


$5.71 


Texas 


60,917,000 


49,603,000 






58,868,000 


-3.4 


5.48 


5.30 


Utah 


6,867,000 


6,066,000 






6,636,000 


-3.4 


6.81 


6.58 


Vermont 


2,076,000 


2,779,000 


Yes 


Yes 


4,121,000 


98.5 


5.57 


11.05 


Virginia 


19,25i,000 


18,124,000 






18,604,000 


-3.4 


4.65 


4.49 


Washington 


14,478,000 


12,745,000 






13,991,000 


-3.4 


4.71 


4.55 


West Virginia 


7,741,000 


7,271,000 






7,481,000 


-3.4 


6.16 


5.96 


Wisconsin 


16,784,000 


16,349,000 






16,349,000 


-2.6 


5.30 


5.16 


Wyoming 


1,790,000 


1,848,000 


Yes 


Yes 


4,121,000 


130.2 


5.53 


12.72 


Dlst. of Gol. 


1,512,000 


2,514,000 


Yes 


Yes 


4,121,000 


172.5 


3.45 


9,41 


Puerto Rico 


15,358,000 


13,593,000 






14,842,000 


-3.4 


7.85 


7.59 


American Samoa 


173,000 


191,000 


Yes a/ 


Yes a/ 


191,000 


10.7 


9.60 


10.62 
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TABLE 3* Comparison of Basic State Fo3nnula Grants 
Including and Excluding State Hlnlmum 
Grant Provisions- -Continued 



Es t ima t ad Es t imated 





Estimated 






Coltinm 1 




Percent 


grant 


grant 




grant 




Column 1 


less than 




difference 


per person 


per person 




without 




less than 


0.5 percent 


Final 


between 


aged 15-65 


aged 15-65 




State 


FY 1985 


FY 1985 


minimum 


estimated 


columns 


no State 


with State 


State 


minimum 


grant 


grant 


($4,121,000) 


grant 


1 and 5 


minimum 


minimum 




.(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Guam 


$526,000 


$466,000 






$508,000 


-3.4% 


$7.97 


$7.70 


Northern Marinas 


93,000 


191,000 


Yes a/ 


Yes a/ 


191,000 


105.9 


9.29 


19.12 . 


Trust Territory b/ 


















■Virgin Islands 


445,000 


396,000 






430,000 


-3.4 


7.67 


7.41 


U.S. Totals $825,600,000 


$777,633,000 




$825,600,000 


0.0% 


$4.99 


$4.99 



a/ Minimum grant for the Outlying Areas is $200,000 of which approximately $191,000 is allocated to the basic 



grant • 

b/ See footnote 11 for a discussion of the status of the Trust Territory. 
NOTE: Grant estimates are rounded to the nearest $1,000. 

Source: Congressional Research Service calculations based on data from the U.S. Department of Education. 
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SUMMARY OF EFFECTS OF BASIC GRANTS COMPONENTS 

4. 

So fer this report has examined the influences on the distribution of 
Perkins basic State grants as each component of the formula is added. The 
influence of adding each component can be seen by comparing variations in 
the grants per capita. (See 'flgure 4.) If the formula were based only on a 
State's population betwoHen the ages of 15 and 65, each State's per capita 
grsoit would'be the same ($4199 for FT 1989). When all components are added 
to^he formvJa, States' per capita grants vaiy from $3-73 to $12.72. Thus, we 
see that the combined effect of the components of the formula is to increase 
the variabilily of the per capita grants. 



$14 
$12 
$10 
$8 
$6 
$4 
$2 


Ranges in Per Capita Grants 

3S each formula component is added] 

Per Capita Grant 


















-.- \ - 






1 1 1 f 


Papulation 15-65 Adjusted populatian PCI adjustment Minimum grants 

Formula Component 

# U.S. Average ($4.99) 

Source: CRS Analysis bosed an U.S. 
Department of Education Data 



Figure 4 



Another perspective on the Perkins basic grant formula is to determine 
which component of the formula has the most influence on allocations to 
States. One way to answer this question is to remove each component from 
the formula and analyze- how much allocations change.^ Table 4 shows that 
the influence of the formula components is small for most States but can be 
substantial for some States* Even removing the PCI a4]ustment| which has 
the largest influence on State allocations, would produce a median change of 
2.65 percent for FY 1989. That is, allocations for 25 of the 50 States would 



22See appendix B for the complete results of this analysis. 
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change 2*65 percent or lass* At the, same time, relatively wealthier States 
would experience increases as large as .20 percent, and many States in the 
South and Southwest woul l experience decreases as grieat as 12 percent. 



TABLE 4* Summary of Changes as Each Component is 
Removed From the Perkins Basic Grant Formula 



Formula 

component Maximum Maximum Median 

removed decrease increace change 



Age 

adjustment -8.6% 7.5% 0.9% 
PCI 

adjustment -12.6 20.5 2.65 
Minimum 

grant -62.0 2.0 2.0 

FY 1985 
hold 

harmless -11.9 0.9 0.9 



Removing the population adjustments would have substantial influence 
on allocations to States such as Utah and Florida with populations 
t^nsiderably youn^r or older than the Nation as a whole but would have 
minor effects :for most States. Removing the 0.5 percent minimum grant 
would slij^tly increaise grants to most States, but several sparaely populated 
States would experience decreases as much as 62 percent. Similarlyi most 
States would experience relatively minor changes (usually increases of less 
than 1 percent) as a result of removing the FY 1985 hold harmless provision 
from the formula. The nugor exceptions are Maryland, Massachusetts, and 
New York, which would experience decreases as great as 12 percent.^ 



^ee footnote 21 for a discussion of these effects. 
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HJL 7 ALTERATIONS TO STATE BASIC GRANT FORMULA 

The proi>68ed HJL 7^ fomula is similar to current law except that UJl. 
7 contain i.od^^ provisions for minimum and maximum payments to 
States and specifies that no State would receive less than its FY 1989 grant 
Specificallyy HJt7 provides that, as a result of the minimum grant provisions 
of tiie Act, a State cannot recuiye a grant that is greater than the lesser of 
two amounts: 

1. A grant tluit results in a per capita grant for the State 
that is more tiian 50 percent above the United States per 
capita grant (in FY 1989 this amount is $4.99 times 1.5 
equals $7.49)^ 

2. A grant that is 50 percent greater than the State received 
in the previous fiscal year (that i3, a State inig^t have its 
grioit increased as funds are reallocated firom States with 
hi^ per capita grants, but it coiild not could not receive 
more than a 50 percent increase as a result of this 
redistribution)* 

KJBL l also provicles that no State would receive less than its FY 1989 grant 

Because of the^proposed FY 1989 hold harmless,^a comparison of current 
law and H;R. 7 State allotments ushig FY 1989 approjpriations would show 
each St4te receiving the same amounts in botih cases. Thus, to illustrate the 
differences between the cwrent fprmtda and that proposed under Hit 7, we 
have compared FY 1989 sdlocations under current law with HJt 7 allocations 
based on the HJL 7 authdrizatioh level for FY 1990 for basic State grants of 
$980 million ($1 billion minus 2 percent for xiational programs), an 18*7 



May 8, 1989, by & vote of 402 to 3, the House passed Hit 7, the 
Applied Technology Education Amendments of 1989, which would amend and 
extend the Perkins A6t; For further information on HJt 7, see VS. Library 
of Congress* Congressional Research Service. Carl D. Perkins Vocotionxil 
EdiuxUion AO: Issues for Reauthorization. Issue Brisf No. IB89069, by 
Richard N. Apling and Paul M. Irwin, Aug. 11, 1989 (updated regularly). 
Washington, 1989. 

??H.R. 7 uses the term "per pupil payments." For the purposes of 
estimating basic State grants under H.R. 7, we calculated the national average 
per pupil payment by divid^^ the total amount for the basic State grants by 
the total population ages 15 to 65. For States^ we divided the State's grant 
by the State's poptdaiib^^ ages 15 to 65. It should be noted that these are 
not, strictiy speaj^^ per pupil payments. Rather they are payments per 
capita. We have calculated and used per capita payments because sec. 211(3) 
of HJfc 7 1^ reference to sec. 101(a)(2) of current law, which deals with 
population counts in the age ranged 15 to 19; 20 to 24, and 25 u) 65. 
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percent mcrea^^ over the FY 1989 appropriations of $825.6 million. When 
ezaimning these comparisons^ it is important to remember that a change in 
what a State/would receive under the HJt 7 formula is greatly influenced by 
tlus hj^liieti increase in appropriaitions* It is important to compare a 
State's percent change to the national change of 18«7 percent rather than to 
what the State receives under current law and FY 1989 appropriations. The 
efre<rte 0^^ HJL 7 formula can be seen in how it distributes the 18.7 
percent inci^ase among ihe States. 

Table 6 shows Staiterl^^tate comparisons.^ The first.column of numbers 
shows the FY 1989 grants under current law. ll\e next column shows the 
e8t^swted\gra^ whf h tiie HJL 7 formula is applied to the Hit. 7 

authorization level. The third namerical column provides percentege 
differences between t^^ The last two columns show the *'per 

capita*^ grante (i,e.y the grant amount divided 1^ the State's population 
between the ages of 15 and 65) under current law and under the proposed 
formula* 

The table illustrates how the HJt 7 formula would distribute an increase 
in apprppnatiom for the Perkins Act above the FY 1989 level of fbnding. 
£ven thou^ fi^ the Perkins Act would increase by nearly 19 percent 

if appropriations, reached the atfthorization level proposed in Hit 7| six 
States (Alaska, Delawafe, North Dakbtiai, South Dakota, Vermont, and 
Wyoming) and the bis^ no additional ftinds. 

Their aUocatioiM and Iheir per capite grant^ range from $9.14 to 
$12*72, ail more thadi 50 percent above the national average^would remain at 
their FY 1989 levels because the ^^H 7 minimum grant level preventa these 
States and the District of Columbia firom being reduced to 150 percent of the 
national per capita grant of $8.88 (assuming funding at the HJL 7 
authoriziatioh level). Other States' grante and per capita grante would be 
raised-in most cases by more than the 18.7 percent increase that fxinding at 
the ILR. 7 authorization level would represent. 



^Because of inadequate data, we have not been able to calculate precise 
grant amounte under 7 for the Outlying Areas. 
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TABLE 5. Comparison of Basic State Grants 
Under Carl D . Perkins Vocational Education Act 
and Under H;R* 7, as Passed by the HouAa 
Using Different Funding Levels 



Basic 







FY 89 




Percent 










State 


H.R. 7 


difference 


Per 


Per 






grant 


estimated 


between 


capita 


capit£ 






under 


basic 


current 


grant for 


grant 




ciirrent 


State 


arid' H.R. 7 


current 


under 


State 




li* 


grant 


grant 


law 


H.R. y 


AlABAMA 


$16, 


375,000 


$19,737,000 


20.5% 


$6.06 


$7.30 


AIASKA 


4, 


121,000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


11.42 


11.42 


ARIZONA 


11. 


335,000 


13*663,000 


20.5 


5.11 


6.16 


ARKANSAS 


9. 


283,000 


11,189,000 


20.5 


6.06 


7.30 


CALIFORNIA > 


72, 


,293,000 


87,137,000 


20.5 


3.84 


4.63 


COLORADO 


10, 


125,000 


12,204,000 


20.5 


4.43 


5.3^ 


COMNfECTICUT 


8, 


22/^,000 


9,900,000 


20.4 


3.73 


4.50 


:DELAWARE 


4, 


121,000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


9.30 


9.30 


FtORltiA 


34, 


735 ,000 


41,868,000 


20.5 


4.45 


5.36 


GEORGIA 


23, 


016,000 


27,742,000 


20.5 


5.45 


6.57 


HAWAII 


4, 


12ii000 


4,900,000 


18.9 


5.55 


6.59 


IDAHO 


4 


,121,000 


4,900,000 


18.9 


6.50 


7.73 


ILLINOIS 


34 


,726,000 


41,856,000 


20.5 


4.47 


5.38 


INDIANA 


20 


,169,000 


24,311,000 


20.5 


5.44 


6.55 


IOWA 


9 


,671,000 


11,637,000 


20.3 


5,27 


6.34 


KANSAS 


7 


,670,000 


9,245,000 


20.5 


ff.74 


5.72 


KENTUCKY 


U 


,937,000 


18,004,000 


20.5 


6.00 


7.23 


LOUISIANA 


17 


,762,000 


21,409,000 


20.5 


6.09 


7.34 


MAINE 


4 


,378,000 


5,277,000 


20.5 


5.52 


6.65 


MARYLAtn) 


13 


,039,600 


15,109,000 


15.9 


4.11 


4.7.7 


MASSACHUSETTS 


17 


,32ii,000 


18,230,000 


5.2 


4.30 


4.53 


MIOTIGAN 


31 


,283,000 


37,205,000 


18.9 


5.03 


5.98 


MINNESOTA 


13 


,438, ObO 


15 i 786, 000 


17.5 


4.76 


5.59 


MISSISSIPPI 


10 


,898,000 


13,135,000 


20.5 


6.50 


7.83 


MISSOURI 


16 


,877,000 


20,241,000 


19.9 


5.01 


6.01 


MONTANA 


4 


,121,000 


4,682,000 


13.6 


7.82 


8.88 


NEBRASKA 


5 


,305,000 


6,394,000 


20.5 


5.13 


6.18 


NEVADA 


4 


,121,000 


4,900 100 


18.9 


5.90 


7.01 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


4 


,121,000 


4,900,000 


18.9 


5.67 


6.74 


NEW JERSEY 


19 


,677,000 


23,717,000 


20.5 


3.73 


4.50 


NEW MEXICO 


5 


,913,000 


7,127,00-" 


20.5 


5.98 


7.21 


NEW YORK 


51 


,36i2,000 


58,106,000 


13.1 


4.24 


4.79 


NORTH CAROLINA 


24 


,79,9,000 


29,891,000 


20.5 


5.63 


6.79 


NORTH DAKOTA 


4 


,121,000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


9.61 


9.61 


OHld^ 


36 


,841,000 


44,406,000 


20.5 


5.10 


6.15 
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TABLE 5. Comparison of Basic State Grants 
Under Carl p. Perkins Vocational .Education Act 
and Under H.R. 7, as Passed by the House 
Using Different Funding Levels- -Continued 



Basic 

FY 89 Percent 

State H.R. 7 difference Per Per 

grant estimated between capita c&pita 

under basic current grant for grant 

current Stai:e and H.R. 7 current xonder 

State law grant grant law H.R. 7 



OKIAHOH^ 


$12,045,000 


$14,519,000 


20.5% 


$5.63 


$0.78 


OREGON 


a, 990, 000 


10,835,000 


" 20.5 


4.97 


5.99 


PENNSYLVANIA 


38,550,000 


46, 260^000 


20 0 


4.83 


5 79 


SiiODE. ISLAND 


4,121,000 


4,900,000 


18.9 


6^19 


7.36 


Sbimi' CAROLINA 


14,080^000 


16,971,000 


.20.5 


6.07 


7.32 


SOUTH JiAKOTA 


4, 121 i 000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


9.14 


9.14 


■TENNESiiEE 


18,726,000 


22,572,000 


20.5 


5.71 


6.88 


TEXAS 


58,865,000 


70,952,000 


20.5 


5.30 


6.38 


-UTAE 


6,635,600 


7,998,000 


20.5 


6.58 


7.93 


VERMONT 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


11.05 


11.05 


VIRGINIA 


18,603,000 


22,422,000 


20.5 


4.49 


5.42 


WASHINGTON 


13,990,000 


16,863,000 


20.5 


4.55 


5.49 


WEST VIRGINIA 


7,480,000 


9,016,000 


20.5 


5.96 


7.18 


WISCONSIN 


16,349,000 


19,549,000 


19.6 


5.16 


6.17 


WYOMING 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


12.72 


12.72 


DIST. OF COL. 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


9.41 


9.41 


PUERTO RICO 


14,850,000 


17,858,000 


20.5 


7.59 


,9.15 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


191,000 


201,000 


5.3 






GUAM 


520,000 


613,000 


17.9 






NORTHERN MARIANAS 


191,000 


191,000 


0.0 






TRUST TERRITORY &/ 65,000 


76,000 


16.5 






VIRGIN. ISLANDS 


441,000 


518,000 


17.6 






U.S. TOTALS 


$825,600,000 $980,000,000 


18.7% 


$4.99 


$5.92 



Sj See footnote 11 for a discussion of the status of the Trust Territory. 

NOTE: Grant estimates are roimded to the nearest $1,000. 

Source: Congressional Research Service calculations based on data from 
the U.S. Department of Education. 
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WITHTOf STATE ALLOCATIONS 

So far this report has discussed the allocation of funds among States 
under the Perkins Act This section discusseis distribution of funds within 
States to school districtSi Vbcational-techmcal ix^ community colleges, 
and ol^er providers of vocational education. The first part of the section 
summarizes within State allocation under current law. The second part 
discusses proposed changes in allocations within States under Hit 7. 



(nJBJpi^ FORMULAS 

As noted earlieri the Perkins Act requires each State to allocate 43 
percent of its basic grant to program improvement activities and 57 percent 
for services to spedal popi^atipns (see figure 3). Each State must allocate at 
^least 80 percent of its basic grant to eligible recipients (i.e.| a local educational 
agency or ^pMtsecondaxy educationdr institution). Howeveri St^^tes mtist 
distribute 100 percent of funds reserved for thi disadvantaged (22 percent of 
the grant) and for the handicapped (10 percent of the grant) to eligible 
recipients.^ 

The Perkins Act sp^ifies general foniiulas for allocating fimds earmarked 
for the disadvantaged imd the handicapped within States. States must 
distribute half the ifimds for the disadvantaged based on the number of 
economically disadvantaged persons enrolled b> i;he eligible racipient during 
the precedinft fiscal year. The allncatiora of the other half of the fUnds for the 
disadvantiaged is hgm^A on the number of disadvianta^ students^ the 
recipient served in vocational education programs m i£ie preceding fiscal 
year.^ Allocation of fUnds for handicapped students is similar: half of the 
funds is allocated based on the number of economically disadvantaged 
students, half is allocated based on the number of handicapped students served 
by vocational education programs. 

The Act does not specify iPormulas for funds targeted for other special 
populations (for example, adults m need of training or retraining^ but requires 
States to establish these formulas. Moreover, the Act says very little about 
the distribution ^^thin States of the 43 percent of State basic grants 



^The Act also requires that States allocate "more** of the Perkins funds 
to local school districts and postsecondaiy institutions in economically 
depressed areas or in areas with hif^ unemployment. 

^Disadvantaged students mBy include both those who are economically 
disadvantage:! and those who are educationally disadvantaged. 

^^e State, must assure that eligible recipients reserve a percentage of 
these funds for limited-English proficient (LBP) students in proportion that 
is at least^equal to the jproportion of the recipient's enrollment that is LEP. 
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eamafked for program improvementi except that any approach a State tises 
must result m projects and activities that are of sufHcient size, scbpei and 
quality to serve the:needs of students* In additiohi the Act does not specify 
what projportions of State basic grants to distribute to secondary and 
postsecondaiy vocational education*^ 

PROPOSED ^^HIN STATE FORMULA UNDER H«R. 7 

In part because of HndingB by the National Assessment of Vocational 
Education (NAVE) and by the GAO,^^ SLR. 7 contains significant changes to 
the withm State distribution of basic State grant ftinds. The bill would 
eUminate mo^rt of tiie specific set*asides for q>ecial populations (with required 
assurances, from States that these groups will be served). Hit 7 would 
re^puire States to allocate 80 percent of the basic State grants to school 
districts and ^poetBScondaiy institutions and use the remaining 20 percent for 
State-leyel functions* Figure 5 illustrates >nw basic State grants wotil^ be 
allocated within States. HJR. 7 would permit a masdmum of 5 percent or 
$250,000 (whichever is greater) for State Administration.^ Ten ^percent would 
be reserved for sex equity program and programs for sin^^e parents, 
homemakers, sind displaced homemakers. Five percent of the State*level funds 
could be used for the following purposes: 

• Business^ucation-labor partnerships, 

• Performance standards and measures, 

• Staff training and retraining for integrating academic and Vpplied 
technology* education, 

• At least one program for incarcerated youth. 



^^e National Assessment of Vocational Education (NAVE)-a 3-year 
study of vocational education mandated by the Perkins Act and conducted 
under the auspicciof the UJ5/Department.of Elducation-*has found that States 
vary considerably in how they divide theur Perkins funds between secondary 
and postsecondaiy vocational education. The NAVE reported that the share 
of Perkins fiinds allocated to postsecondaiy vocational education varies from 
8 percent to 100 percent. 

^^The GAO found, for example, "that the process some [S]tates use for 
distributing Perkins fiinds favors wealthier communities over poorer ones." 
Greneral Accounting Of!ice. Voc(^thndl EdluxLtion. Opportunity to Prepare for 
the Future. GAb/HRD-8&^5, May 10, 1989. Washington, 1989 p. 35. 

^ot less than $60,000 .of these funds must be used for activities of the 
sex equity coordinator. 
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• Preservice and inservice training) and 

• Support for applie:i technology student 
organizations. 



H.R. 7 Within-State Formula 



State Admin 
5% 

Sex Equity Programs 
10% ^ 

Statewide Progroms 




Locol Programs 
80% 




Based on Dtsobllt) 



Base<J/bn Poverty 
" 70% 



Based on Enrol. 
10X 



Figure 5 



Regarding the 80 percent of the basic grant. States would determine the 
division of funds between sclbpol districts and postsecondazy institutions. H 
7 specifies formulas for distributing funds to these recipients that, as Figure 
5 showsi generally distribute funds based on poverty (70 percent of the funds), 
number of handicapped students (20 percent), and total enrollment (10 
percent). Specifically the formulas provide: 
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Funds for secondaiy education programs:^ 

• 70 percent of funds distributed based on a district's proportion of 
State's basic grant funds from chapter 1 of the Elementary ^nd 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA)» 

• 20 percent of funds distributed base<i^ on a district's proportior of 
Staters number of handicapped students who have individualized 
education programs as defined in the Education of the Ilandicappei^ 
Act, and 

« 10 percent of funds distributed based on a district's proportion of 
State's total number of students enrolled and any adults enrolled in 
any training programs provided hj school districts. 

Funds for adult and po8tse^;ondaiy pW>grams: 

• 70 percent of funds distributed Based on an institution's proportion 
of the total number of Fell Grant rec-'^ients and recipients of 
assistance from the Bureau of Indian Affairs attending institutions 
in the State, 

« 20 percent of funds distributed based on an institution's proportion 
of the total number of aid recipients under part A of title I cf the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 attending institutions in the State, and 

• 10 percent of funds distributed based on an institution's proportion 
Z£ total students enrolled in institutions in the State. 

iiJL 7 includes a hold harmless provision that would phase in these 
formulas and protect school districts and postsecondaiy institutions from 
precipitous changes in tiieir Perkins funds* The bill provides that in the first 
year of the application of these formulas, no school district or postsecondaiy 
institution would receive less than 80 percent of the average cf its allotment 
.in the 3 previous fiscal yf^BTS. In years 2 and 3, no school district or 



^^me States have school districts that only serve elementaiy or only 
secondaiy school students* Hit 7 provides that my funds that would be 
allocated to elementaiy school districts under this formula would be allocated 
to the. school district or .^'stricts that provider secondary school education for 
students in the elementary school district* Hit 7 would permit grant 
recipients to form consortia of more than one recipient, would require school 
districts that send students to area vocational schools to form consortip with 
those^schools, and would require that school districts receiving a grant of 
$5,000 or less to participate in a consortium* States would be permitted to 
grant waivers to rural dismcl^ that demonstrate their inability to form a 
consortium* 
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jxlstserandaiy institution would receive less than 80 percent' of its allocation 
from the previous year. In the fourth year, no local hold harmless provision 
would apply. This "rolling 3*year** hold harmless iK^uld provide a hold 
harmless level of 80 percent the first year^ &1 percent (80 percent of 80 
percent) the secondary year, and 51^ percent J80 percent of 64 percent) the 
third year* 

For the following reasons, we are imable to estimate how much school 
districts and postsecohdaiy institutions would receive under the' formulas 
proiposed in Hit 7 or how estimated grants under HJt 7 compare with 
current amounts. 

• The UJS. Department' of Education (ED) does not collect data 
necessaiy to estimate the effects of the proposed iTormulas. For 
example, allocations of cfiaptei: 1 funds to counties are available, but 
ED does not collect aUocations to school districts. ED also does not 
collect data on vocational education funding to school districts and 
postsecondaiy mstitutions. 

• Current ftinding at the substate level can fluctuate substantially from 
year to year in States using competitive BraatB to distribute part of 
their basic State grimts. A district's Perkins ftinds mi^t increase 
significantly during the time it receives a 3*year grant and drop after 
the grant opires; Depending on whether tibe district received a 
discretionary grant during -the year used to estimatiei changes from 
Hit 7 provisions, a district mif^t appear to experience a substantial 
increase or decrease, not necessarily because of 7 provisions but 
because of its discretionaiy grants status. 

• As a result of proposed changes, in HJL 7, States mig^t change the 
proportions of basic ^grant funds distributed to secondary and 
postsecondaiy) yocationcd education.^ Such changes could have 
si^iificant effects on fUndtf institutions receive. For example, a 
change from a 60^0 split to a 75 split for school districts and a 25 
split for postsecondaiy institutions could mean a 50 percent increase 
for secondary vocational education and a commensurate decrease for 
postsecondaiy institutions. These changes mi^t overshadow any 
effects from the HJSL 7 intrastate formulas, and it is difficult to 



^^States may veiy well make changes if H.R. 7 were adopted. For 
example, one State official told us that set aside requirements in the current 
law have influenced State decisions on distribution of Perkirs funds between 
secondaiy and postsecondaiy institutidnis. For sample, this S^ate distributes 
100 percent of the adult set aside to postsecondaiy institutions but splits 
program improvement funds evenly between the two levels. The decisions on 
distributing set aside^funds results in an overall distribution of 80 percent of 
jPerkins fvnds to postsecondaiy and 20 percent to secondary. Those decisions 
may be .r^ohsidered if set asides laquiremeni^s were changed. 
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predict which States xnig^t alter their secondaiy-postsecondary 
distributions and fay how much* 

All that we can si^. with certainty about the effects of the H JL 7 within State 
formtdas is that, because of the hold harmless provision) the most that a 
school llistrict or postsecondaiy institudon could lose during the first year of 
the application of these formulas is 20 percent of the average of its grants 
during the previous 3 fiscal years Xif total funding for Perkins basic grants 
femamed the same or increased). 
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APPENDIX A: Appropriaticn History of Prosrams Funded Under 
the Carl D. Perkins Vobational Education Act, 
Fiscal Years 1985-1989 

(in thousands of dollars) 



Fiscal year 


1985 


1986 g( 


1987 


1988 


1989 b/ 


State programs: 












Basic grants 


($782,503) 


($748,738) 


($815,000) 


($804,216) 


($831,566) 


Siaie grants 


770,613 


737,363 


802,610 


791,768 


818,702 


]^;ians and 












Native Hawaiians 11.890 


11,375 


12,390 


12,448 


12,864 


Comxnunily-based 










organizations 


0 


7,178 


6,000 


6,845 


8,892 


Consumer and home* 










making education 


31,633 


30,273 


31,633 


32,791 


33,118 


State councils 


7,000 


6,986 


7,500 


7,851 


7,904 


National^ programs 


(10,178) 


(9,570) 


(11,000) 


(25,658) 


(26,005) 


Research 


6,535 


7,369 


7,050 


7,276 


6,965 


Demonstrations 


143 


0 


450 


14,792 


14,594 


Data Systems 


3,500 


2,201 


3,500 


3,590 


4,446 


Bilingual vocational 












training 


3,68G 


3,527 


3,686 


3,734 


3,771 


Smith-Hu£^es Act 


(7,148) 


(6,841) 


(7,148) 


(7,148) 


(7,148) 


State grants 


6,898 


6,602 


6,898 


6,898 


6,898 


Indians and 












Native Hawaiians 


107 


102 


107 


107 


107 


National programs 


143 


137 


143 


143 


143 


Total 


$842,148 


$813,113 


$881,967 


$888,243 


$918,404 



a/ Numbers shown are post-sequestration amounts under PX. 99-177. 

hj Amounts are provided by PX. 100436, the FY 1989 Departments of Labor, 
Health and Human Services, and Education, and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 
and are subject to additional legislative action. 

NOTE: Numbers in parentheses are subtotals. 

Source: Summary and background information on the budget prepared by the 
U.S. Department of Education (the so*calied "pross release" documents). 
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The following table illustrates the effects of removing one component at a time from the Perkins basic State grant 
- ^ fP^l^^^ holding everything else constant, and comparing the results in each case with estimated FY 1989 grant amounts. 
The first numerical coltiwi contains estimates of FY 1989 grants. Coltura 2 shows grants resulting from a formula without 
popuiatioii adjustment but including all other components; Column 3 displays the effects of the adjiistment for per capita 
income. Cbltmm 4 shows the results of removing the minimum grant provisidn. Column 5 contains grants without the benefit 
of the FY 1985 hold harmless. Colums 6-9 contain percentage differences between the estimated FY 1989 grants in column 
1 and each successive formula modification. 



Comparison of Effects of Components 
of the Basic State Grant Formula 
of the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act 



State 



Estimated 
FY 1989 
Grant 
(1) 



Formula 
without 
population 
adjustment 
(2) 



Formula 
without 
per capita 

Income 
adjtistment 
(3) 



Formula 
without 
minimum 
grant 
(4) 



Formula 
without 
FY 1985 

hold 
harmless 
(5) 



Percent differences 
between between between between 
column column coltum column 
1 and 2 1 and 3 1 and 4 1 and 5 
(6) (7) (8) (9) 



-Alabana 


$16,375,000 


$15,570,000 


$15, 524 » 000 


$16,699,000 


$16,526,000 


-4.9% 


-5.2% 


2.0% 


0.9% 


Alaska 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


1,566,000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


0.0 


-62.0 


. 0.0 


Arizona 


11,335,000 


11,381,000 


10,224,000 


11,560,000 


11,440,000 


0.4 


-9.8 


2.0 


0.9 


Arkansas 


9,283,000 


8,825,000 


8,686,000 


9,467,000 


9,368,000 


-4.9 


-6.4 


2.0 


0.9 


California 


72,293,000 


76,637,000 


82,099,000 


72,727,000 


72j«5i,0b0 


6.0 


13.6 


2.0 


0.9 


Colorado 


10,121,000 


10,621,000 


10,081,000 


10,326,000 


10,219,000 


4.9 


-0.4 


2.0 


0.9 


Connecticut 


8,224,000 


8,456,000 


9,898,000 


8,377,000 


8,289,000 


2.8 


20.4 


1.9 


0.8 


Delawart^ 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


2,682,000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


0.0 


-34.9 


0.0 


Florldi 


34,735,000 


37.356,000 


33,596,000 


35,424,000 


35,056,000 


7.5 


-3.3 


2.0 


0.9 


Georgia 
Hawaii 


23,03.6,OoO 


21,945,000 


21,595,000 


23,472,000 


23,228,000 


-4.7 


-6.2 


2.0 


0.9 


4,121,000 


4,m,ooo 


4,121,000 


3,919,000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


0.0 


-4.9 


0.0 


Idaho 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


.",929,000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


0.0 


-4.7 


0.0 


ililnols 


34,726,000 


35,042,000 


35,663,000 


^''.415,000 


35,047,000 


0.9 


2.7 


2.0 


0,9 
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Comparison o£ Effects of Components 
of the Basic State Grant Formula 
of the. Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act-- Continued 



State 



Estimated 
FY 1989 
Grant 
(1) 



Formula 
without, 
population 
adjustment 
(2) 



Formula 
without 
per capita 

income 
adjustment 
(3) 



Formula 
without 
minimum 
grant 
(4) 



Formula 
without 
1985 
hold 
harmless 
(5) 



Percent differences 

between between between between 

column col umn column colximn 

1 and 2 1 and 3 1 and 4 1 and 3 
(6) (7) (8) (9) 



Indiana 


$20,169,000 


$19,777,000 


$19,777,000 


$23,569,000 


$20,355,000 


-1.9% 


-1.9% 


2.0% 


0.9% 


-Iowa 


9,671,000 


9,671,000 


9,671,000 


9,846,000 


9,744,000 


0.0 


0.0 


1.8 


0.8 


K^^nsas 


7,670,000' 


7,855,000 


7,307,000 


7,822,000 


7,741,000 


2.4 


-4.7 


2.0 


0.5 


'Xen6uck7 


14,937,000 


14,427,000 


14,427,000 


15,233,000 


15,075,000 


-3.4 


-?/.4 


2.0 


0.9 


Louisiana 


17,762,000 


16, '91, 000 


16,548,000 


18,115,000 


17,926,000 


-5.5 


-6.8 


2.0 


0.9 


Maine 


4,378,000 


4,359,000 


4,359,000 


4,465,000 


4,418,000 


-0.4 


-0.4 


2.0 


0.9 


Maryland 


13,039,000 


13,039,000 


14,394,000 


13,039,000 


12,651,000 


0.0 


10.4 


0.0 


-3.0 


'Ma88a.chusett8 


17,324,000 


17,324,000 


18,227,000 


17,324,000 


15,264,000 


0.0 


5.2 


0.0 


-11.9 


Michigan 


31,283,000 


31,283,000 


31,283,000 


31,479,000 


31,152,000 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


-0.4 


Minnesota 


13 ,438 ,000 


13,438,000 


13,438,000 


13,438,000 


13,217,000 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


-1.6 


Mississippi 


10,898,000 


10,346,000 


10,346,000 


11,114,000 


10,998,000 


-5.1 


-5.1 


2.0 


0.9 


Missouri 


16,877,000 


16,941,000 


16,877,000 


17,126,000 


16,948,000 


O.l^ 


0.0 


1.5 


0.4 


Montana 


4, 121,000 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


3,927,000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


0.0 


-4.7 


.0.0 


Hebraska 


'5,305,000 


5,313,000 


5,165,000 


5,410,000 


5,354,000 


0.2 


-2.6 


2.0 


0.9 


Nevada 


4,121,000 


4.121,000 


4,121,000 


3,313,000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


0.0 


-19.6 


0.0 


New Hanpsblre 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


3,913,000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


0.0 


-5.0 


0.0 


New jers.ey 


19,677,000 


20,253,000 


23,713,000 


20,067,000 


19,859,000 


2.9 


20.5 


2.0 


0.9 


:11c:: -Mexico 


5,913,000 


5,691,000 


5,391,000 


6,030,000 


5,967,000 


-3.8 


-8.8 


2.0 


0.9 


New York 


51,362,000 


51,362,000 


54,725,000 


51,362,000 


48,653,000 


0.0 


6.5 


0.0 


-ii.3 


North Carolina 


24,799,000 


24,286,000 


23,593,000 


25,291,000 


25,028,000 


-2.1 


-4.9 


2.0 


0.9 


North Dakota 


4,121,000 


4.121,000 


4,121,000 


3,227,000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


0.0 


-21.7 


0.0 


Ohio 


36,841,000 


36,470,000 


36,354,000 


37,572,000 


37,181,000 


-1.0 


-1.3 


2.0 


0.9 


Oklahoma 


12,045,000 


11,921,000 


10,527,000 


12,284,000 


12,157,000 


-1.0 


-12.6 


2.0 


0.9 


Oregon 


8,990,000 


9,488,000 


8, 657 i 000 


9,168,000 


9,073,000 


5.5 


-i.7 


2.0 


0.9 
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Comparison o£ Effects of Components 
of the Basic State Grant Formula 
of the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act- -Continued 









Formula 




Formula 










Formula 


without 


Formula 


without 


Percent differences 






Estimated 


without 


per capita 


without 


FY 1985 


between between between 


between 




F£ 1989 


population 


income 


minimum 


hold 


coltunn column column 


column 


State 


Grant 


adjustment 


adiustment 


grant 


harmless 


i and 2 1 and 3 1 and 4 


1 and 5 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) (7) (8) 


(9) 





Pennsylvanitt 


$38,550,000 


$39,147,000 


$38,550,000 


$39,141,000 


$38,734,000 


1.5% 


0.0% 


1.5% 


0.5% 




. Rhode Island 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


3,911,000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


0.0 


-5.1 


0.0 


|:: 


South Carolina 


14,080,000 


13,352,000 


13,293,000 


14,360,000 


14,210,000 


-5.2 


-5.6 


2.0 


0.9 




South Dakota 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


3, 508, poo 


4,121,000 


0.0 


0.0 


-14.9 


0.0 




Tennessee 


18, 726 i 000 


18,556,000 


17,850,000 


19,098,000 


18,899,000 


-0.9 


-4.7 


2.0 


0.9 




Texas 


58,865,000 


57,177,000 


52,959,000 


60,033,000 


59,408,000 


-2.9 


-10.0 


2.0 


.0.9 




Utah 


6^635,000 


6,066,000 


6,066,000 


6,767,000 


6,697,000 


-8.6 


-8.6 


2.0 


0.9 




Vermont 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


2,779,000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


0.0 


-32.6 


0.0 




Virginia 


18,603,000 


18,770,000 


18,983,000 


18,972,000 


18,774,000 


0.9 


2.0 


2.0 


0.9 




.Washington. 


13,990,000 


14,573,000 


13,656,000 


14,268,000 


14,119,000 


- 4.2 


=2.4 


2.0 


0.9 




West Virginia 


7,480,000 


7,271,000 


7,271,000 


7,629,000 


7,549,000 


-2.8 


-2.8 


2.0 


0.9 




Wisconsin 


16,349,000 


16,349,000 


16,349,000 


16,541,000 


16,369,000 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


0.1 




V^omlng 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


1,848,000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


0.0 


-55.2 


. 0.0 




Dist. o£ Col. 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


4,121,000 


2,514,000 


4,121,000 


0.0 


0.0 


-39.0 


0.0 




Puerto Rico 


14,850,000 


13,593,000 


13,593,000 


15,135,000 


14,978,000 


-8.5 


-8.5 


1.9 


0.9 


I - 


American Samoa 


191,000 


191,000 


191,000 


191,000 


191,000 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




Guam 


520,000 


466,000 


466,000 


518,000 


513,000 


-10.4 


-10.4 


-0.4 


-1.3 




Northern Mar. 


191,000 


191,000 


191,000 


191,000 


191,000 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




Trust Territory 65,000 


65,000 


65,000 


65,000 


65,000 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




Virgin Islands 


441,000 


396,000 


396,000 


438,000 


434,000 


-10.2 


-10.2 


-0.7 


-1.6 

























U.S. Totals $825,600,000 $825,600,000 $825,600,000 $825,600,000 $825,600,000 0.0% 0.0% 0.0% 0.0% 



feERjC 



Grant estimates are rounded \:< the nearest $1|000. 

Source: Congressional Research Service calculations based on data from the U.S. Department of Education. 
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